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(NOT  FOH  PUBLICATION) 

Subject:  "Little  'Tays  to  Save."  Information  on  soap  making  from  the  Bureau 
of  Chemistry  and  Soils,  U.  S.  D.  A.  Menu  mid  recipe  from  the  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics,  U.  S.  D.  A. 

Publication  available:    Mimeographed  sheet  on  homemade  soaps. 
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Here's  economy  Monday  again.    v7e  have  a  very  clean  subject  to  talk 
over  today — soap. 

By  the  way  did  you  ever  wonder  how  much  soap  we  use  here  in  the 
United  States  every  year?    I  was  told  the  other  day  that  the  annual  per- 
capita  consumption  of  soap  is  25  pounds.    Twenty- five  pounds  average  for  each 
person  in  this  land.    In  Europe  it's  four  pounds.    But  as  for  Asia  and  Africa, 
if  you  divide  the  amount  of  soap  used  by  the  number  of  people  on  those  con- 
tinents, the  average  seems. *to  come  to  a  little  less  than',  one  small  smell  per 
person.    I  don't  promise  that  those  soap  statistics  are  exact,  but  I  will 
say  that  a  very  truthful  person  told  me  that  story. 

Maybe  it's  because  we  Americans  have  so  many  bathtubs  that  we  use  so 
much  soap.    I've  read  that  there  are  far  more  bathtubs  in  this  country  than 
in  any  other.     The  figures  about  bathtubs,     how  many  per  capita  and  so  forth 
have  slipoed  my  mind.    But  I  do  remember  a  little  bathtub  history.     It  was 
President  Millard  Fillmore  who  installed  the  first  bathtub  in  the  'Thite 
House,  bach  in  1850  or  so.    My,  what  a  sensation  that  caused!    The  bathtub 
idea  wasn't  very  popular  in  those  early  days.     The  cautious  Bostonians  were 
especially  opposed,  so  much  so  that  a  law  was  passed  in  Massachusetts  forbid- 
ding  tub  baths  without  medical  advice. 

who  started  it  all  anyway?     well,  the  books  say  that  the  first  man 
in  this  country  to  own  a  bathtub  was  a  cabinet  maker  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
named  Adam  Thompson.    He  got  the  idea  from  a  friend  in  England  and  proceeded 
to  build  a  tub  of  solid  mahogany  lined  with  sheet  lead.    This  bathtub  weighfed 
almost  a  ton.    The  water  was  pumped  by  hand  from  a  well  in  his  backyard  into 
a  tank  in  his  attic.    Prom  the  attic  it  was  carried  to  the  tub  through  two 
large  pipes. 
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According  to  the  story  I  read,  this  famous  bathtub  was  christened 
on  December  20,  1842.     Thompson,  its  maker,  took  his  first  bath  in  it  on 
that  date.    And  if  the  neighbors  didn't  think  he  was  entirely  crazy,  they 
weren't  real  neighbors.    The  next  Saturday  four  of  his  friends,  very  daring 
fellows,  accepted  his  invitation  to  bathe  in  the  new-fangled  tub.  '  ITho 
knows?    Maybe  that  party  started  the  Saturday-night-bath  tradition. 

Bat,  dear  me.    It  was  soap  I  started  to  talk  about,  not  baths. 

Every  now  and  then  somebody  asks  me  for  a  recipe  for  home-made  soap — 
the  kind  grandmother  used  to  make  with  the  left-over  fat.     She  made  it  by 
treating  melted  fat  with  a  strong  solution  of  caustic  potash  lye.  You'll 
remember  how  they  prepared  this  caustic  lye  solution  back  in  pioneer  days. 
They  leached  wood  ashes  with  water;  treated  the  solution  with  fresh  slaked 
lime;  allowed  the  carbonate  of  lime  to  settle;  poured  off  the  clear  solu- 
tion; and,  last,  concentrated  it  by  boiling.    Nowadays,  of  course,  you  can 
buy  common  lye  at  drug  stores  or  grocery  stores.    This  common  lye  is  caustic 
soda,  or  soda  lye  and  has  chemical  properties  very  similar  to  those  of  the 
potash  lye  made  from  the.  ;sdo&  ashes.    Bat  here's  one  point  of  difference  in 
the  soap  they  make.    Soaps  made  with  potash  lye  are  always  soft,  while  those 
made  with  soda  lye,  under  proper  conditions  and  treatment  are  hard.    You  can 
usually  find  the  directions  for  using  soda  lye  for  home-made  soap  on  the 
labels  or  wrappers  of  the  cans  in  which  the  lye  is  sold. 

I'd  better  stop  here  and  tell  you  that  my  information  comes  from 
specialists  in  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils. 

Is  it  economy  to  use  up  left-over  fat  by  making  soap?    Yes,  if  you 
have  fat  that  can't  be  used  for  cooking  or  if  for  some  reason  you  have  a 
large  amount  of  fat,  grease,  oil  or  tallow  that  you  can't  use  otherwise. 
But  there's  one  fact  to  take  into  consideration.    Making  soap  at  home  is 
rather  a  hit-or-miss  business.    You  see,  home-rma.de  soap  is  likely  to  contain 
either  some  free  alkali  or  some  uncombined  fat.    Such  soap  will  do  for  laun- 
dry use,  but  for  making  mild  toilet  soap,  good  for  the  skin,  it's  really 
necessary  to  have  careful  chemical  control  and  special  manufacturing  equip- 
ment. 

If,  however,  you  could  use  a  recipe  for  making  laundry  soap  by  the 
so— cal'.ed  "cold  process",  write  me  and  I'll  send  you  a  mimeographed  sheet 
of  information  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils. 

Now  one  or  two  thrift  hints  about  the  use  of  soap. 

What  do  you  do  with  the  left-over  soap  scraps  in  your  hone?  My 
iText-Door  Neighbor  grinds  them  up  in  the  raeat  grinder.     She  thus  has  on  hand 
always  a  handy  supply  of  soap  chips  or  flakes. 

"A  good  stunt  for  any  housekeeper,  I  should  think,"  said  Uncle 
Ebenezer,     "if  she  remembers  to  wash  the  meat  grinder  thoroughly  afterward^ 
Otherwise  the  next  meat  loaf  might  have  a  soapy  flavor." 

Be  careful  as  to  the  amount  of  soap  you  use.    A  little  care  saves 
soap  and  often  means  a  better  washing  job.    The  washing  machine,  for  example* 
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«  Wt  do  as  good  work  if  you  pat  in  too  «*  soap  and  maice  too  thick 
a  lather. 

. .  „      a  rpqcurceful  woman  I  know  tells  me  that 
Here's  a  handy  suggestion.    A  resourceiux  f 
she  carries  a  little  toe  of  shaving  cream  -  ^r  Wh ag    by  J7  e 
gency  soap.    Tfcen  she  or  her  ^^^f^e  to  be  no  soap,  out 
out  on  a  picnic  or  somewhere  else  where  tnere  app 
cones  the  tube  of  emergency  soap  and  it  makes  a  quic*  ai 

looks  to  me  also  like  a  ITew  England  luncheon.     See  y 

The  menu:    Codfish  balls;  Boston  ^ed^eans;  Brown  W; £»a£ 

jelly  salad;  and  for  dessert,  Baked  apple.      You  can  stall 

raisins  if  you  like. 

I'll  go  over  that  inexpensive  menu  once  again.  £«£*^T 

ten  baked  beans;  Brown  bread;  Tomato  jelly  salad;  and,  for 

apple. 

To  make  first  class  codfish  balls  you'll  need: 

3/4  pound  of  salt  codfish 
Cold  water 

3  cups  of  hot  mashed  potatoes, 

Seasoned  with  Milk  and  Butter,  or  other  fat,  and 
2  eggs. 

I  tn  go  over  those  ingredients  again.  (Repeat.) 

So.,  to  make  the  balls,    ~  ^^^^SST^f 
it  in  1  quart  of  cold  water  for  about  2  hours.    Draan  A 

of  water,  and  simmer  for  30  minutes  and  remove  all  the 

of  cheesecloth,  press  out  all  £2*o«T  ana  well  beaten  eggs. 

at  once* 

Thafs  all  until  tomorrow,    tod  tomorrow  we're  going  to  UXk  about 
•  lights  to  save  eyes. 


